Pietas and Gravitas
myself in advance. Nothing that I shall say will imply direcdy or
indirectly that we are better than other people : we are not. We are
different, and it is these very differences we wish to be understood and
if necessary allowed for.
It is the differing characteristics of men in different countries which
we want to recognise and comprehend, for such recognition and
comprehension are essential for that relationship between the nations
of the world which we all so ardently desire. Let me quote a passage
written many years ago by a professor of English Literature which
stresses one aspect of English national character, persistent in good
rimes and bad in our hearts and in our poetry. The writer had been
speaking of John Gower, the poet and contemporary of Chaucer,
Langland, and Froissart, in the closing years of Edward III and the
unhappy reign of his grandson, the second Richard.
" To this day ", he says, " we hear among our living countrymen,
as was to be heard in Gower's time and long before, the voice passing
from man to man that, in spite of admixture with the thousand defects
incident to human character, sustains the keynote of our literature. . . .
It is the voice that expresses the persistent instinct of the English mind
to find out what is unjust among us and undo it, to find our duty to
be done and do it, as God's bidding. We twist religion into many a
mistaken form. With thought free and opinions manifold, we have
run through many a trial of excess and of its answering reaction. But
our scrutiny is fearless in the search for truth. Our foremost thinkers
dare to face the problems of their day, from which no terrors of author-
ity can turn them back. Truth is the prize of honest questioning. In
battle for main principles we have worked on through political and
social conflicts, in which often, no doubt, unworthy men rising to
prominence have misused for a short time dishonest influence. But
there has been no real check to the great current of national thought,
the stream from which the long line of our English writers, as trees by
the fertile river-bank, derive their health and strength. We have seen
how persistently that slow and earnest labour towards God and the
right was maintained for six centuries before the time of Chaucer, from
the day when Caedmon struck the first note of our strain of English
song with the words c For us it is very right that we praise with our
words, love in our minds, the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory King of
Hosts'. It was the old spirit still in Chaucer's time that worked in the
* Vision of Piers Plowman9 and spoke through the voice of Gower as
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